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UNPUBLISHED WHITE LEKYTHOI FKOM ATTIKA. 
[Plates X, XI, XII-XIIL] 



I. 

Id the study of Attic belief and custom relating to death, burial, 
and the future life, the abundant data furnished in literature are sup- 
plemented and illustrated in a singularly interesting manner by certain 
monuments of art. These works of art — and very humble art it is at 
times — are the artistic contents and accessories of the ancient Attic 
graves. Of hardly less importance than the tombstone reliefs and in- 
scriptions — the final word upon which can be uttered only after Conze 
shall have completed his great w^ork upon them — are the so-called 
White Lekythoi from Attika ; a species of vase, decorated with paint- 
ings usually of mortuary subjects, which have been found of late in 
considerable numbers, mostly in Attic graves of the fourth century 
B. c. For an earlier period, of especial interest are certain painted 
tablets (7ripaxe^)y as well as amphorae and other vases with sepulchral 



* The Berlin Museum possesses a number of these pinakes, and four prothesis- 
amphorae : they belong to the period of Black-figured ware, earlier and later sub- 
division, respectively. The pinakes were found in 1872 near the orphan asylum in 
Athens, in a condition that led G. Hirschfeld to believe they had been broken into 
fragments before burial. The scenes on their surface represent the prothesis, lament 
for the dead, and the funeral procession of men and women on foot, in cars, and on 
horseback, with mules and horses. Inscriptions accompany some of the figures. Cf. 
Furtwaogler, Vase7isam7rilung im Antiquarium {BeTl'm) Nos. 1811-1826. The amphorae 
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The white lekythoi of Attika, of which nearly seven hundred are 
now known, are a comparatively new series of monuments as regards 
their recognition, and most of the specimens are still in Athenian col- 
lections. The great wealth of vases discovered in Italy in the first 
third of the present century long eclipsed these elegant and simple 
products of Attic art. In 1854, Otto Jahn mentions only a few as 
known to him; in 1866, De Witte says there are only two or three 
specimens in each of the principal European museums ; in 1869, how- 
ever, the number is so much increased that O. Benndorf devotes to them 
a fasciculus of his beautiful Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, 1869- 
1883 ; in 1874, Dumont knows of six hundred, of which two-thirds are 
in Athens. In 1883 (not to mention works appearing in the interval, 
such as Collignon^s catalogue of the vases belonging to the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Athens, essays like Robertas Thanatos, and articles in 
the periodicals, like Furtwangler^s important notice in the Archdolo- 
gische Zeltung,! SSO) was published E. Pottier's &ude sur les Ucythes 
blancs attiques ci repr Mentations funiraires, the most extensive treatment 
of the subject that has yet appeared. Since 1883 the leading journals 
devoted to classical archaeology have contained not infrequent references 
to the subject.^ 

In the present article it is proposed briefly to describe eleven hitherto 
inedited lekythoi, six of which belong to this class, with such intro- 
ductory and supplementary remarks as may make clear their place 
in the development of this branch of koramics, together with a few 
observations upon one or two points of belief and custom suggested by 
the inquiry.^ 

The lekythos is strictly a vase for ointments or for perfumes. It 
resembles a long bottle, with a round flaring mouth : it has a distinct 

have been figured in part in Mon. d. Inst. iii. tav. LX, and the whole class has been 
commented upon, with bibliography, by Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasenhilder^ 
p. 6. Furtwangler's minute descriptions, with indications of restorations, should be 
consulted {Vasensamml.y Nos. 1887-1889, 3999). The finest specimen of these pro- 
thesis-amphorae is in Athens. It exhibits three scenes, prothesis, burial, and tumulus 
with eMw7ua, and has a fragmentary inscription, which Keil would read {Mon. d. Inst. 
VIII. tav. IV, V; cf. Ann. 1864, pp. 183-99) avSpbg d7ro[^(p6Liu,'\Evoio [pa/cof /ca/coy] evOdde 
Kelfiac. Cf. Collignon, Catal., No. 200 bis. 

^Cf. especially Gaz. Arch., 1885, pp. 277-85 (Pottier) ; and 'E^t///. 'Ap;^., 1886, aa. 
31-42 (Tsountas). In the latter article are described a number of white lekythoi 
found in Eretria in 1885. 

* For the original drawing from the vase illustrated in PL. x, I am indebted to Mr. 
C. Howard Walker, of Boston. 
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foot and is provided with a handle. It was usually of small size, and 
is found, with variations as to shape, in all periods of Greek art. At 
first, lekythoi seem to have been short and stout, and were ointment 
vases, used by athletes, like the alabastron ; subsequently they are 
elongated in shape, are designed to contain perfumes, and are not ex- 
pected to be moved about. The White Lekythos from Attika is a 
large perfume vase, of a distinct class, as regards manufacture, decora- 
tion and use. They are usually about one foot in height ; one exam- 
ple, three feet and three inches in height, is mentioned by Pettier as 
the largest known. The classical form of the lekythos is sufficiently 
represented by the largest vase on PL. x. It should be noticed that the 
graceful outlines of the Vase are secured by a skilful combination and 
alternation of convex and concave lines. The lines of the body, at 
first nearly vertical, sharply curve inward toward the foot or disk upon 
which it rests : the shoulder is distinctly marked off from the body by 
its inward concave curves : above the shoulder rises the slender neck 
with a slightly concave outline : upon the neck rests the mouth of the 
vase, which though wide and flaring is enclosed within convex lines 
that repeat those of the body. Around the edge the mouth has at 
times a slight Dorian kyma which gives it the appearance of a trumpet. 
In most vases the upper inner edge of the mouth projects inward, 
somewhat covering the opening, making it thus possible to collect near 
the aperture a small portion of the liquid perfume before pouring it 
out. The handle, itself made of convex and concave curves, is attached 
at the shoulder near the body and along the neck : it does not rise 
above the upper surface of the mouth, as in the case of the procho5s. 
In the typical vase of the fourth century b. c, the mouth, neck, handle, 
and lower portion of the body are covered with a brilliant black pig- 
ment ; the shoulder and the body (except its lower portion), however, 
are covered with a fine white chalky coating, which gives its name to 
the vase. The rim of the disk-like foot is often left in the native red 
of baked clay. The white coating upon the shoulder is decorated, 
along its upper edge, with the painted ovolo or conventionalized egg- 
and-tongue ("sogen. Eierstab") or egg-ornament pattern, between 
horizontal lines ; and, on its surface, with the palmette vine, usually 
made up of three palmettes, — the central one, on the face opposite the 
handle, facing outward, and the two others facing inward, or toward 
the base of the handle ; all of them enclosed by a graceful connect- 
ing vine. The upper edge of the body, the vertical lines of which 
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are nearly straight, is usually bordered by some form of the mean- 
der fret, between two or more horizontal lines encircling the vase. 
Beneath this meander band is the picture, the centre of which is placed 
on the side opposite the handle. The fret commonly extends only 
above the picture, and not entirely around the vase. The lower edge 
of the white coating is frequently marked oif near the black by hori- 
zontal lines. The colors used in the lines and in the paintings, the use 
of the dry point and a few other kindred matters, will be treated later 
on. The delicate forms of these vases and the friable nature of their 
chalky coating made them ill-suited to rough usage. They were well 
adapted, however, to be placed in the grave. In the scenes painted 
upon them will often be found diminutive representations of similar 
vases. Inscriptions rarely occur, at least on vases with mortuary 
scenes : those that are found, however, are of the highest value in 
assisting to fix dates, as we shall duly see. 

These white lekythoi belong to a distinct and well-defined period : 
viz., from the latter half of the fifth century B. c. to the first half of 
the third century b. c. : but by far the larger number of specimens have 
been taken from the graves of the latter half of the fourth century B. c, 
i, 6., they belong to the age of Lysippos in sculpture and Apelles in 
painting. The two earliest references to mortuary lekythoi in litera- 
ture are in Aristophanes and in Plato. Aristophanes {Ecdes, 996) 
speaks of them and slightingly refers to the artists that decorated them 
in the words oc ro?c i^sxpol^ ^coypafsc rac, XrptbdouQj ' [a fellow] who 
paints pictures on the lekythoi for the dead.^ * The date of this remark 
is about 392 b. c. ; at this time, then, the preparation of mortuary leky- 
thoi was a well-established industry. In Plato's Charmides (161 e), 
and in the Hippias Minoi^ (368 c) sometimes ascribed to Plato, the 
lekythos is mentioned along with the strigil, as an oil-flask. The 
scholiast on the latter passage defines it as an Attic vase (ajjetoiJ) 
in which were placed perfumes and ointments [fiupov) for the dead. 
In Eceles, 1032, Aristophanes speaks of lekythoi as placed near the 
dead {jrapddoD rac, Irpiijdou^^^ evidently at the time of lying-in-state 
(np60eac(;\ either by or under the couch, or upon it near the head and 
feet. 

*It is not impossible, however, that the reference here may be to large painted 
vases of this form placed upon the funeral mound, and not to the small lekythoi 
buried with the dead. Cf. Aristoph. Ecdes. 1108, which seems to convey the former, 
rather than the latter meaning. On burial monuments of this form, see p. 400. 
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These vases, of whieli many were placed with the corpse, were either 
burned or buried with the dead body. Benndorf, at the opening of 
an Attic grave, saw over a dozen neatly arranged in rows upon the 
dust of the skeleton. They are so numerous that a grave of the fourth 
century b. c. is seldom uncovei^ed without disclosino; to view one or 
more of these vases. In the quality of their workmanship and in the 
artistic skill exhibited, they range from exquisite works of perfect art 
to very rude specimens of pottery, crude in execution and infantile in 
sentiment. The humble paintings upon them illustrate vividly the ex- 
tent to which the artistic instinct permeated and ever characterized the 
Attic Greeks. They are interesting in preserving to us many peculi- 
arities; for instance, the Athenian type of countenance with its long 
straight nose, sometimes even tip-tilted, and the clearly marked chin ; 
which appearing in archaic art had been idealized away into more 
graceful forms by artists in the higher walks of art, the sculptors and 
the painters of the best period. 

The scene pictured upon the great majority of white lekythoi is 
usually suggested by and suggestive of death, a scene, in the largest 
number of specimens, at the grave-mound or stele. Of the 600 leky- 
thoi known to Pottier — who, however, has not included in his survey, 
at least exhaustively, the important collections in London and Berlin 
— on only about 60 are represented scenes other than those connected 
with death. Vases with these miscellaneous scenes, as we shall show 
later on, are as a class earlier than the lekythoi with mortuary repre- 
sentations. On the older lekythoi, as on other varieties of vases, are 
mythological scenes, heroic scenes (one representing Aineias carrying 
his father upon his back, with inscriptions identifying the persons), 
scenes of everyday life, of the home, the toilette, etc. 

The vases published in pls. xi-xiii belong, as a rule, to the class of 
lekythoi with mortuary scenes. A few words, therefore, upon this 
class of scenes, based principally upon Pottier's treatise, are in place. 

The three principal events after death, in the case of an Athenian 
citizen, were the lying-in-state {rcpod^acq), the carrying forth in pro- 
cession to the place of burial (ixcpopd), and the burial proper, which 
might be preceded or replaced by cremation. Sokrates refers to these 
three acts (Plato, Phaid. 115 e), in the words fi'/}dk [Kpircop'] Myrj ip 
T7j raffj W(; ij nportdeTm Iioxpdr/j r^ ixfipec ^ xaropuTrec, Upon the 
lekythoi we meet with pictures of the first event, but not of the second, 
which, however, as we have seen, is vividly figured on certain terra- 
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cotta Trhaxe^ ; pictures of the burial ; of the descent into the lower 
world ; and of w^hat may be called, with Pottier, the cult of the tomb, 
representing scenes at the grave after burial. It will be observed that 
there are several customs connected with death that do not figure on 
the lekythoi thus fiir discovered, such as cremation and the funeral 
banquet, the latter of which so often appears on reliefs. 

In the Prothesis-lekythoi, which are not numerous — full descriptions 
of which may be found in Pottier's J^tude — the idea of death is treated 
with a humane and gentle feeling. In the poets, however, we often 
read of women tearing the hair, beating or lacerating the breast, and 
rending the garments:^ on very ancient vases of the archaic type, 
known as the Dipylon vases, we see the delineation of violent grief 
in forms of rudest art. The same scene treated with equal realism, 
but with greater artistic skill, meets us also upon the prothesis-piuakes 
— the most notable specimen of which, from Cape Kolias, is now in the 
Louvre.^ These prothesis-pinakes, it may be remarked by way of par- 
enthesis, may have satisfied, for the earlier and ruder period, that in- 
stinct which especially in the fourth century b. c led to the representa- 
tion, upon white lekythoi, of mortuary scenes, usually, however, wath 
a gentler and more consoling idealism. 

The final act in the actual funeral ceremonies was Burial. This is 
pictured on hardly more than five white lekythoi. This scene usually 
represents two winged genii supporting the body of the dead as they 
are about to lower him into tlie grave, which is sometimes indicated 
by the stele in the centre. On one lekythos, stand, symmetrically 
placed to the right and left, two tall male figures in a grave attitude. 
In another scene, a young ephebos with petasos and chlamys, raising his 
hand to his head, contemplates with sorrow the burial of a beautiful 
young girl. The w^inged genii are sometimes bearded and sometimes 
beardless. In these scenes, burial is not treated realistically, as it is 
upon a notable black-figured amphora:^ here two men are represented 
as leaning over an open grave, holding a coffin from which one removes 
a robe ; two other men standing in the grave are about to receive the 

* Aisch. Cho. 22 ; Eur. Hek. 655. On one of the lekythoi figured by Benndorf, op. 
citj Taf. XXIV. 3, a woman kneels before a stele, tearing her hair. But this is very 
unusual. 

® Benndorf, op. dt, Taf. i, copied in Baumeister, Denhmdler d. Mass. Altertums, p. 238. 
On the Dipylon ware, cf. Jahrb. d. k. deut. archdoL Inst, I (1886), pp. 95-125 (Kroker). 

^ Mon.d. Inst. viii. tav. iv, 1^ ; reproduced in Baumeister, Denkmdler, p. 305. 
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cofHn ; at each end of the scene is a woman violently weeping, with 
hands raised to her head ; in the background is an indication of a 
tree. In the white lekythoi, however, we no longer see an actual cere- 
mony. The scene is rather an interpretation of the idea of death robbed 
of its terrors and treated with delicate feeling. Robert, in his beauti- 
ful essay Thanatos, has shown that these two winged figures are the 
genii of Sleep and Death ; and he endeavors to show that this peculiar 
type is one of the very few in vase-painting distinctly traceable to 
poetry. The episode of Sarpedon in the Iliad, or of Memnon in the 
cyclic poets, gave rise to it, and it discloses itself on early black-figured 
ware, as well as on the later red-figured vases of a period when, how- 
ever, such idealizations were spontaneous products of the vmfolding 
genius of the Greeks. 

When the dead was laid in the tomb, where in subsequent time he 
was ever to receive homage, his soul, by that strange inconsistency of 
belief which is ever found in deepest things, was supposed to begin a 
long journey, a journey unto a distant realm, whither it should be 
guided by the divine guide of souls, Hermes (poy^oTcoimot;, and con- 
ducted by the ferryman of the dead. Among the white lekythoi there 
are over twenty upon which this scene of the Descent into Hades is 
painted.^ The idea is treated allegorically : the dead is represented in 
the company of Hermes and of Charon, though usually he is alone 
with Charon. Sometimes there is no indication of the near tomb ; and 
again Charon is represented with his bark at the very steps of the stele, 
on which stands or sits, as if awaiting him, the figure of the dead. 

Hermes is usually of the earlier, bearded type, which the conserva- 
tive vase-painters preferred to retain at- a time when sculpture had dis- 
carded it for the type of the youthful god of athletic contests, like the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. Charon is of two distinct types : the one, a 
rough uncouth figure of an old man with an angry expression of coun- 
tenance ; the other, the gentle type, which is more common, is that of 
the ordinary Attic boatman. The ruder type is probably the older. 

The figure of Charon in Greek mythology, is, as is well known, a 
comparatively late one. Perhaps the first mention of Charon was in 
the early epic poem Minyas (quoted by Pans. x. 28. 1, 2 ; cf. Kinkel, 
E, G. F, p. 215), where he is spoken of as yepaib^ \ Tropd/jteix: Xdpcop. 
He was thus represented in the paintings in the Lesche at Delphi, by 

^To the list given by Pettier, Etude, pp. 34-38, should be added our No. 11, on p. 399. 
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Polygnotos (fifth centiuy b. c). Euripides {Alk 252 ; b. c. 438) seems 
to describe the Charon of the lekythoi, who is figured as standing in 
his bark, with his oar in his hand, looking toward the shore, in the 
words vExucov dk 7C0pd/jieh^\ iy^cou ^fkp ircc xoi^rcp Xdpcou fi fjorj xaXec '"'zi 
fxiUeit: ; '' but he does not necessarily refer to the fiercer type. The 
technique of the vases, and especially inscriptions, suggest a more con- 
vincing argument. On the lekythos No. 209 in Jahn's Munich cata- 
logue,^ where Charon is of the ruder, fiercer type, is an inscription 
7ia\0S, Aside from the fact that this use of /a>^oc is characteristic 
of vases of the fifth century b. c, the forms of the >^ and a on this Attic 
vase indicate at least the pre-Eukleidean alphabet, i, e., a date not later 
than the closing years of the fifth century B. c. It is, however, very 
possible that the rude type was used by some painters at a time when 
others used the gentler type. It is also certain that the latter type was 
used before the close of the fifth century b. c. It would therefore be 
hazardous to attempt to fix the chronological place of any vase simply 
by the type of Charon figured upon it. The technique of the vases 
should be taken carefully into account, as well as contemporaneous 
representations of Charon upon other works of art. The fierce and 
angry Charon of Vergil's Aeneid — a demon of the lower world, rather 
than the mere ferryman of Greek legend — was undoubtedly suggested 
by Etruscan conceptions, and is one of the points wherein the poet 
abandoned his Greek models and ideals. 

On the Attic lekythoi, Charon at times wears the bonnet with up- 
turned rim. His boat, which is in the form of a skiif with elevated 
prow, is sometimes ornamented, the simplest form being a huge eye 
on one side of the prow : rosettes also appear, either a single one in 
place of the eye, or a series of them under the gunwale of the boat. 
Heydemann suggests that they represent the asphodel. Occasionally 
the taenia will be drooped along the boat; water is rudely suggested by 
waving lines. The figures that stand before Charon, ready to begin 
the mysterious voyage, are of men, women, and youths. They usually 
are fully draped in the himation ; sometimes their heads droop. Some 
of the women hold the funeral fillet (taenia) in their hands : one car- 
ries a sort of box : an ephebos still holds his lance. In the field a 

^ Lau, Griech. VaseUj Taf. xxiii. 2 ; Stackelberg, Grdber d. Hellenm, Taf. xlvii ; Bau- 
meister, Denkm. p. 378. The inscriptions of which Jahn saw traces are not repro- 
duced in any of the drawings ; they were the [/ca] V 0^ mentioned above ; H [o Tiaig 
KaAdg^ ; a )1 , and either an A or a )1 . 
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taenia is sometimes displayed to indicate that this is not an ordinary 
voyage, but a journey into the realm of divinities. Over the heads of 
the two women, on one vase, flit the diminutive black eidola, or figures 
of the souls.^^ In one interesting scene Charon in his boat, holding 
his oar with both hands, faces the stele. On the steps of the stele sits 
the naked form of a young man, across whose knees is thrown his 
chlamys. Between the thumb and first finger of his right hand he 
holds a small coin, vfhich he is about to offer to Charon. At the left 
stands a draped woman, with long hair hanging over her shoulders (an 
unusual treatment) ; she carries toward the stele the flat basket or canis- 
trum (xai^oup) common in all these scenes, from which hangs down a 
taenia. ^^ The references in Aristophanes {Ran,, 138, etc.) and this 
painting seem to be the earliest-known evidence of any sort as to the 
custom of feeing the ferryman of the dead. This lekythos is thus as 
interesting as the corroded or charred jaw-bone, sometimes found in 
Attic graves, or in huge burial vases, with the coin still attached.^^ 

11. 

More than five-sixths of the white lekythoi known to archaeologists 
are painted with scenes representing the Cult of the Tomb.^^ In this 
scene there is always present, in the centre, the stele, mound, or other 
monument of the dead : before it, or on either side, are grouped figures 
of living persons, usually in profile view. One of these figures is 
sometimes seated, either on the steps of the stele, or in a chair. The 

^° These eidola are met with in all the types of mortuary scenes on the lekythoi, 
usually as small black winged figures with extended arms, flying in the field ; but 
sometimes as winged youths, bearing a striking resemblance to the conventional rep- 
resentation of Eros in contemporaneous art. They are also found on other vases than 
lekythoi : an interesting and well-known instance is a vase where the soul of Patro- 
klos is present with Achilleus as he insults the body of Hektor ; in another scene 
where Sarpedon is laid in the tomb by Sleep and Death ; also in a painting, where 
the souls of Achilleus and Hektor, represented as two tiny warriors, are weighed in 
the balance by Zeus. That these figures represent the soul of the dead is clear from 
one of the scenes above mentioned, where the name Patroklos is written at the side 
of the figure. On these eidola^ cf, O. Jahn, Arch, JBeitrdge, pp. 128-142; also Benn- 
dorf, op. cit, p. 33 ; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, i, p. 28 ; and, especially for the 
lekythoi, Pottier, Etude, pp. 75-79. 

" Published by Mylonas, Bull, de Corr. Hellen., iv, p. 371, 1 ; Pottier, Etude, p. 36, 
No. 13°. 

»* Cf. Pottier, Etude, p. 50, note 2. 

*' For bibliography up to close of 1881, see Pottier, Etude, pp. 51, 52. 
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persons present are usually young women. Many typical scenes 
found on sepulchral reliefs are figured here : scenes of farewell^ of 
mournings of ofiPerings at the tomb, of funeral toilette. Occasionally, 
musical instruments are played either by or to the dead. Where there 
is a seated figure it is commonly, if not always, that of the dead. 

The eleven unpublished lekythoi which we now proceed to de- 
scribe,^^ belong in the main to this class, and in most of their details 
may be matched by other specimens.^^ 

ISTo. 1. Private property of Mr. Edward Robinson, of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. From Athens, 1882. Intact when purchased of Dracopoulos 
Brothers ; now in fragments put together. Is hollow within, but the neck 
is solid, so that the lekythos was not intended for use. Form as in Lau, 
Griech. Vasen, Taf xxiii. 2, Furtwangler, Vasensammlung , Taf vi. 176. 
Height, 310 mm. ; circumference, 330 mm. Neck, mouth (trumpet-shaped), 
handle and lower or under curved portion of body covered with black pig- 
ment; shoulder and upper or vertical portion of body coated with dingy 
white : rim of foot, in native red. On upper rim of shoulder a simplified 
egg-and-tongue (" sogen. Eierstab") ornament {cf, Lau, ibid., Taf xxv. 3, 
below) which I shall designate as egg-ornament, in the following descrip- 
tion ; on shoulder, triple palmette vine (pl. xi), alternate leaves red and 
black. All these ornaments (except as above) traced with brush in black 
without incised outlines. Body : around upper edge, yellowish lines in- 
closing meander with a cross in a rectangle in two places for the usual 
L-shaped outline ; meander only above the picture. Colors used are dingy 
white, black, bluish-black, pale yellow, a dark red ; principal lines traced 
with dry point, and afterward painted. Drawing delicate and graceful. 

Scene (pl. xi) : centre, a low, broad, square-topped stele, with two steps, 
bound with dark red fillets (taeniae). Right, a bearded bareheaded war- 
rior in profile to left ; round shield (lines of avro^ incised with compasses) 
covering his person except head and legs, ends of deep red chlamys hanging 
below rim of shield ; episema on shield, a vigorously though rudely drawn 
lion in bluish-black. In front of the warrior, partly covering stele, is held 

>*It is probable that there are in the United States unpublished white lekythoi 
from Attika not included in this list. I should be happy to learn of such vases, and 
to catalogue and describe them, with their owners' consent, in future numbers of the 
Journal. 

•^Several of the lekythoi here catalogued give evidence of having been retouched 
in recent times. In the description 1 have endeavored to mention nothing as char- 
acteristic that was not clearly ancient. The modern retouching is frequently no- 
thing more than the accentuation of a iQw lines that had become faint in the original 
design. 
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his Korinthian helmet, with flowing crest. Left, maiden in profile to right ; 
long sleeveless chiton indicated by a few red strokes, and tightly clinging 
dark-red himation about legs; in raised right hand a sort of wand; in 
lowered left, hardly visible, a small prochoos. Her hair, like that of the 
man, was first drawn in yellow, then touched with black : it is caught up 
into a peculiarly shaped coiffure. 

Numbers 2, and 3, are Attic lekythoi lent to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and now (1886, Deo.) in the Museum. No. 4 is the 
property of the Museum. Of their history nothing is known beyond 
the fact that they were purchased by Mr. L. D. Allen in Athens, in 1875. 

No. 2. Form more slender than No. 1, or Furtwangler, op, cit, Taf vi. 
177. Height, 269 mm.; circum., 226 mm. Neck, mouth, handle and 
lower third of body painted as in No. 1. Shoulder and upper two-thirds 
of body covered with dingy white. Shoulder rather flat ; no egg-ornament 
above ; palmette vine as in No. 1, except colors which are only dirty black. 
Body : four brownish-yellow lines around upper portion, one on shoulder 
near edge, one on edge ; then the simple meander in black, only above pic- 
ture : on lower edge of white on body, two brownish-yellow lines around 
vase. Kim of foot in native red. Colors used in the drawdng only dark 
reddish-brown, and deep red ; in ornament, brownish-yellow and black. 
Drawdng fair. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii, fig. 8) : centre, a slender stele bound with fillets ; 
anthemion and egg-ornament; two steps. Right, maiden in profile to left, 
in chiton, over which a himation of deep red : bare right arm extended 
toward stele; left obliterated. Left, a maiden, with head bent forward, in 
chiton, approaches stele bearing in both hands flat basket, in which per- 
haps fruit (pomegranates). Traces of eidolon in field at left of stele and 
flying toward it. Part of stele, lower part of both figures, except feet of 
left figure, efiTaced. 

No. 3. Form in general as No. 2, but a little more slender. Fractures 
at neck and handle. Height, 265 mm. ; circum., 226 mm. Neck, mouth, 
handle and base of body painted as in Nos. 1, 2. Shoulder and upper part 
of body covered with dirty yellow, which is darker where the figures are 
clearest — possibly due to fire(?). On shoulder no egg-ornament, and the 
palmette vine as in Nos. 1, 2, much effaced; probably only in brown, or 
brownish-black. Body : four yellowish-brown lines, between which mean- 
der, only above picture. Colors used in the scene, only dull red. Draw- 
ing fair. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii, fig. 9) : centre, slender stele, with anthemion (below 
no egg-ornament) and two steps ; traces of fillets. Right, a woman kneel- 
ing to left ; left hand raised above head, right extended covering stele : 
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appears to be nude but probably her garments have been effaced. Over 
her left hand, in field, eidolon flying to left. Left, youth standing in profile 
to right, his nose tip-tilted ; right hand extended toward stele. Appar- 
ently nude. Design very much effaced. In field to right of anthemion a 
hand-mirror. 

No. 4. Form as in No. 1. Height, 310 mm.; circum., 267 mm. Neck, 
mouth, handle, and lower third of body as in No. 1. Mouth distinctly 
trumpet-shaped. Shoulder : no egg-ornament, but a palmette vine as in 
No. 1, with more elaborate encircling lines ; leaves of palmette alternately 
red and black ; red used also in vine : the whole perfectly preserved. Body : 
meander', and inclosing lines as in No. 3 ; meander only above picture. 
Colors as in No. 3. Drawing fair. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii, fig. 7) : centre, rather broad stele, with obscure an- 
themion top, and egg-ornament ; two steps ; traces of fillets. Right, youth 
standing en jam ^ head in profile turned to left; traces of chlamys: right 
arm extended diagonally downwards ; left foot, en face, poorly drawn. 
Left, woman kneeling, right hand extended toward stele ; left, resting upon 
top of head ; figure apparently nude, but probably her himation has been 
effaced. In field to left of anthemion small black eidolon flying to right. 

No. b}^ Private property of Rev. H. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
From Athens, 1857. Form as in No. 1, except that there is no distinc- 
tion between the neck and shoulder, the two merging into each other: 
the neck is very thick : the handle is slender, and the body, instead of hav- 
ing the usual cylindrical shape, has almost that of an inverted truncated 
cone. Height, 153 mm. ; circum., 157 mm. Only the mouth, the back of the 
handle and the base of the body are covered with the black pigment : the 
neck, shoulder, handle (except back), and edge of foot are left in the native 
red, w^hile only the upper two-thirds of the body is covered with the usual 
white coating. Upon the native red of the shoulder is a rudely-drawn ring 
of dots with lines radiating outward from the base of the neck, apparently 
conventionalized lotus buds and stems (c/. numbers 6-9). The upper part 
of the body is encircled by four brownish-black lines, between which we 
should expect the meander : but the meander is not preserved (if it ever 
existed), nor any part of the pictured scene, traces of which, however, 
sketched in red, are clearly evident. This vase belongs to an earlier type 
than numbers 1-4. 

Nos. 6-11 are now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. They 
were purchased in Athens, in 1874, of M. Ehoussopoulos, professor in 

^® This vase I have not seen. My account is based upon a drawing and description 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, tutor in Dartmouth College. 
On the peculiar coating of Nos. 5-9, see p. 405, note 22. 
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the university, by Mr. Samuel G. Ward, and by him presented to the 
Museum. They were found in '^recent [before 1874] excavations 
near Athens : " they are illustrated in PL. x. 

No. 6. Form as in Lau, op, cit, Taf. xxiii. 3 (with no plastic distinction 
between neck and shoulder). Height, 158 mm.; circum., 182mm. Intact. 
Black and native red as in Lau, ibid. : i. e., black pigment on mouth, back of 
handle, lower part of body: the neck, shoulder, handle (except back), and 
rim of foot, in native red. Mouth, not trumpet-shaped, fiat and broad. 
Shoulder decorated with a ring of black dots from which radiate outward, 
toward the edge, black lines. Body: pale salmon-colored rather than dis- 
tinctly white coating ; simple meander, between one line above and two 
below, only above picture. Colors, besides the native red and whitish coat- 
ing, only black, which where thinly applied appears brown. Drawing 
indifferent, rapid and careless: anatomy of figure indicated distinctly 
according to a mechanical scheme. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii,^^. 3): centre, naked youth enfaee, running to left, 
head in profile to right : right arm raised. Both feet rest on the ground. 
Right, a serpent with raised head pursuing the youth. 

No. 7. Form more slender than No. 6. Height, 173 mm. ; circum., 178 
mm. Almost intact. Colors applied and distributed as on No. 6 : coating 
somewhat whiter. Shoulder ornament as in No. 6, except that ring of dots 
more nearly resembles lotus buds (c/. remark on No. 5). Body : around 
upper rim horizontal lines as in No. 6, two above and two below, between 
which— -only above picture — a series of vertical parallel lines (c/. Lau, op. 
dt, Taf XXI, design at upper left-hand corner) instead of meander. Colors 
used, besides native red and white coating, only black, which often appears 
brownish. Drawing fair, but careless. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii,/^. 4) : centre, woman seated (seat effaced), in profile 
to right, wearing talaric chiton appearing only above her feet and indicated 
by finely drawn parallel lines, over which is a dark gray himation closely 
wrapped about the figure : a sort of hood on the head (drawing obscure) ; 
right hand, raised to face, shows only tips of fingers above the himation : 
between thumb and forefinger small circular object, perhaps fruit : " in the 
left hand held above the knees a small round mirror. In field, behind the 
figure, end of a fillet hanging below the border ornament of body. In field, 
to the right, KAVE. 

"It is possible this figure is sitting before a rounded tumulus. In Benndorf, op. 
cit.j Taf. XXIV. 2, is shown a figure in front of a rounded tumulus. It strikingly re- 
sembles ours, except that the woman is standing and holds no mirror. Behind her 
in the field— as in No. 7— is the end of a fillet which hangs upon the tumulus. 
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No. 8. Form as No. 6. Height, 167 mm. ; circum., 187 mm. Colors ap- 
plied and distributed as in Nos. 6,7. On rim of foot a narrow ring painted 
in black. Shoulder ornament as in No. 6. Body: yellowish-white coat- 
ing ; four yellowish lines around upper edge between which (two above and 
two below) simple unbroken meander, only above picture (c/. Lau, op. cit, 
Taf. XXI, third design from top in second column from the right). Colors 
(besides white and native red) black, yellowish- and brownish-black ; in 
scene, outlines in reddish-brown, with deeper red in hair and himation of 
the figure. Drawing fair, but careless ; much effaced. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii, Jig. 1) : centre, seated female figure, in profile to 
right, bareheaded, in himation ; in extended right hand, arm bare to the 
elbow, a lekythos traced only in outline (larger than the average ; form 
as in Furtwiingler, Vasensamml., Taf. vi. 176). Behind the figure, a long 
slender stele with pointed top ; two steps ; traces of dark red fillets on steps. 
Beyond the stele there may once have been another figure, no trace of which, 
however, remains. 

No. 9. Form as No. 6. Height, 204 mm. ; circum., 236 mm. Intact, ex- 
cept that foot has been attached. Application and distribution of colors 
and ornament as in No. 8 ; meander as in No. 8, only above picture. Colors 
in scene, dark brown where brush is first applied, afterward lighter, almost 
yellowish : traces of a sort of dark pink on a part of the himation. Draw- 
ing fair, elaborate and usually careful (feet admirable, but hands indiflfer- 
ent). Colors bright and distinct, nothing eflfaced. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii, fig.Q) : centre, figure of woman en face, bareheaded, 
running to right, but with face in profile to left; both feet on ground: 
talaric chiton, marked in fine parallel lines, appearing over right forearm, 
shoulder and breast, and below himation ; himation wrapped about body 
and left shoulder and arm : on extended left arm wide and deep canistrum, 
from which depend three fillets and in which are a garland (semicircle 
with dots) and a lekythos ; in the right hand extended to left, held by a 
handle is an apparently double basket from which hang down three fillets. 
On the right, near the advanced left foot of the figure, is a low step upon 
which the painter may have intended to draw the stele. 

No. 10. Form more slender than the foregoing : like Furtw angler, Vasen- 
samml.y Taf. vi. 177, but with no plastic ridge marking shoulder from neck. 
Height, 248 mm. ; circum., 242 mm. Fractured, but skilfully put together. 
Mouth narrow, deep, and trumpet-shaped. Black applied as in the classi- 
cal type of the iv century b. c. ; i. e., on mouth, handle, neck and lower part 
of body. Bright and clear white coating on shoulder and main portion of 
body. Shoulder : in black and very sketchy, the so-called egg-ornament 
and the triple palmette vine, only in black. Lines inclosing the meander, 
and around the lower edge of the white, bright yellow ; meander, only 
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above picture, the usual fret with occasional cross in rectangle, in black. 
Colors in the scene : lines are traced in light brown and black ; fillets, edges 
of anthemion, and himation of figure on left, once dark pink or red ; 
chlamys and kothornoi of figure on right touched in black. Drawing 
delicate and accurate in the main (the hands especially graceful) ; on the 
faces a beautiful expression of pensive sorrow ; somewhat effaced ; colors 
indistinct. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii,/^. 5) : centre, slender stele with elaborate anthemion, 
behind which emerge the ends of acanthus leaves ; below anthemion, plain 
Lesbian kyma, and below that a band with so-called egg-ornament. Stele 
rests on three steps, the upper one being very low. Behind the stele a 
high rounded tumulus, which like the stele is hung about with dark red 
fillets. Eight, a bareheaded ephebos en /ace, head in profile to left, droop- 
ing, petasos hanging behind his neck ; weight rests on right leg ; chlamys, 
held with a pin (not distinct) on right shoulder, is caught over his left fore- 
arm ; right arm is extended obliquely forward, fingers and thumb apart ; 
against his left arm held loosely in his fingers two spears ; on his feet 
hunter's boots (kothornos). Left, a bareheaded youth, in profile to right : 
in himation, over left shoulder and under right arm held upon left arm ; 
his right arm is extended, palm upward, toward the stele ; in the left hand 
held obliquely downward he holds a lyre of the most frequent type (c/. 
Pottier, Etude, plate iv). 

No. 11. Form as No. 10. Height, 251 mm.; circum., 248 mm. Colors 
applied and distributed as in No. 10 ; meander more involved than in No. 10. 
Colors used on body : brownish-maroon, — in main lines of figure, and in 
shading the maiden's himation ; yellow, — in the lines inclosing the mean- 
der, and on Charon's exomis ; black, — on one of the fillets on stele, on 
hair of boy, on Charon's hair and beard, and on the fillets hanging from the 
canistrum and in the hand of the maiden, also in Charon's exomis ; bril- 
liant dark scarlet, — on Charon's cap, on one of the fillets on the stele, and 
on rim (across the breast) of the boy's himation. The figures were drawn 
before the stele was put in. Drawing rapid, but very graceful and skilful. 

Scene (pl. xii-xiii,yi^. 2) : centre, stele and ornament as in No. 10 ; an- 
themion more sketchy ; stele with three steps ; in front of stele, and partly 
hiding it, stands a boy, en face with head in profile to left ; hair rather 
long ; in himation, enfolding him except right shoulder and right arm, 
which extends obliquely downward to left, with fingers as in ephebos of 
No. 10 : impossible to decide whether or not he may have had a coin betw^een 
the thumb and forefinger of right hand, probably he did not. Left, Charon 
in his boat, above the level of the steps of the stele ; boat of the simplest 
form with long pointed prow ; on the side near the prow an oblong figure 
as ornament. Charon standing in boat in profile to right, his right knee 
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bent, leans forward and extends his right arm, palms upward, to the boy ; 
in his raised left hand he holds his pole, the lower end of which passes 
behind the stele. Charon, whose face is that of the nobler, gentler type, 
wears the common conical sailor's cap, painted dark scarlet, a band about 
its rim, and (apparently) a sort of button at the top, and a bright yellow 
exomis. Eight, a maiden standing en Jace^ with head in profile to left ; her 
face is obliterated: she wore a himation, leaving only the right shoulder 
and arm uncovered, and probably a sleeveless chiton. Her right arm is 
extended with bent elbow toward the stele, and in the hand she holds a 
black fillet ; on her left arm, and raised to the height of her shoulder, is a 
shallow canistrum from which hang down two fillets. 

Among the important modifications and variations in these scenes 
should be mentioned the different forms and sizes of the stele. It is 
Avell known that in Attika, in the sixth century B. c, the long and 
slender stele was frequent ; in the fifth, the tumulus without stele seems 
to have supplanted it; but in the fourth century the stele, now become 
shorter and wider, is again in favor. The lekythoi frequently exhibit 
stele and rounded tumulus together. At first the stele is a long and 
slender slab, sometimes an actual column with an architectural capi- 
tal ; it is capped by an ornament of the nature of an anthemion (con- 
ventionalized palmette) or of a pediment, or by a mere horizontal band 
or moulding : sometimes it is surmounted by the figure of an animal, 
such as a lion. Later the height varies. On the* tumulus, or burial- 
mound, which is occasionally found alone, is frequently represented a 
vase. The lekythos itself, which in the form of a huge marble monu- 
ment is found in Attic cemeteries of the fourth century B. c.,^^ does not, 
however, figure as such in any lekythoi-paintings, so far as known. 

In many of the scenes the stele seems to stand for the tomb and 
its contents, and it is often treated as if it were the dead himself. It 
is oiled and perfumed, decorated with the funeral taeniae, or fillets, 
and approached with attitudes and gestures of reverence and worship. 
On the upper part of the stele and in the field are now and then to be 

^^For a picture of such burial monuments, see Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculp - 
turCj p. 505. Cf. also Arch. Zeit. 1864, p. 145; and Qaz. ArcheoL i. plate vii, pp. 21, 
41, with other literature cited by Wolters in Friederichs Bamteine (1885), pp. 358-360. 

Milchhofer (cited by Mrs. Mitchell, op. dt. p. 383), Miith. d. Athen. Inst, v, p. 173, 
suggests, as an explanation of the absence of grave monuments with the tumulus in 
the fifth century, that these consisted of painted terracotta vases (lekythoi, amphorae, 
etc.) of a tall, slender shape, which by reason of their fragile character have disap- 
peared. 
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seen conventionalized or realistic representations of foliage, in which — 
almost entirely in the later lekythoi — the acanthus is especially fre- 
quent. 

The persons present at the stele are usually women and maidens. 
When men are figured, it is commonly the ephebos with petasos and 
chlamys, often having the appearance of a passer-by who has paused 
for a moment at the grave. Very seldom a mounted horseman fig- 
ures in the scene. One of the persons is sometimes seated, either in a 
chair or on the steps of the stele, and is commonly receiving the offer- 
ings of those who approach. Once in a while a woman kneels on the 
steps of the stele, and seems to be listening : another woman, in the 
same attitude, is fastening fillets to the monument, or laying a garland 
upon it. The dress of the figures is very seldom the black or sober 
violet prescribed by law for the thirty days of mourning (Plutarch, 
Per, 28). The himation is sometimes blue, or red, or pink. This may 
indicate that these visits to the tomb were supposed to take place at times 
later than the legal period of mourning. Where an expression of grief 
is given the figure, it is usually that of calm or of impassive resigna- 
tion : but commonly there is no expression of any sort upon the faces. 
The hand with upturned palm, or with thumb and forefinger drawn 
together, is extended toward the stele. At times, the head rests upon 
the hand in the attitude which to the Greeks signified grief, rather 
than mere meditation as in modern art. Occasionally, the visitors 
seem to be conversing with the dead. It is almost needless to add 
that there is no attempt at individual portraiture on any of these vases. 

The objects in the hands of the persons approaching the grave are 
of the most varied character : some objects are such as were associated 
with the funeral banquet; others, favorite articles; others, mercly 
ornaments for the stele, or sacred offerings (wine, etc.) for libations^ or 
oil for anointing the tomb. In the canistrum (xavo^v), the wide, flat 
basket borne by the women, we see fillets, garlands, vases (lekythoi and 
alabastra) with perfumes, boxes with incense; honey-cakes, pomegran- 
ates, perhaps eggs : there are also representations, in the pictures, of 
mirrors, strigils, swords, etc. A bird, a fan, a rouge-pot, or a mirror 
hints that the dead was a woman or girl ; a dog or sword, that he was 
a man or youth. The vases figured in these scenes are very numerous 
and varied : the hydria, or large water jar, with three handles ; the 
oinochoe and prochoos, different forms of wine-pitchers ; the phiale or 
flat saucer used in making libations ; the lekane, the pyxis, the plem- 
2 
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choe with its flat top and solid base ; the alabastron and the arybal- 
los, a sort of cruet with peculiar handles, for holding the oil used in 
anointing the slab ; but, above all, the lekythos itself, containing per- 
fumes. These lekythoi — which are usually of the less slender form — 
when not in the hands or in the baskets of the persons making offer- 
ings are either fastened by fillets to the stele, or stand upon the steps 
of it, or of the tumulus when the latter is figured in place of the stele. 
Sometimes is represented a large amphora upon the top of the tumu- 
lus, placed there to receive the liquid offerings. 

Not alone were ih^ bodily wants of the dead to be satisfied : in his 
loneliness, his spirit must be cheered by sweet music. There are sev- 
eral instances where the lyre figures prominently in lekythoi-paint- 
ings, sometimes in the hand of a standing or of a seated person, some- 
times leaning against the stele : in one instance the tympanum, a sort 
of tambourine, is in the hands of a woman. 

Most of the articles represented in these simple pictures, so numer- 
ous and varied, and in some cases so costly, were left at the tomb. In 
recent excavations of graves upon which the earth has gathered, in the 
lapse of time, it is not unusual to recover them. That they should have 
tempted the cupidity of the lawless and sacrilegious is not surprising : 
it is for this reason that many mortuary inscriptions contain denuncia- 
tions and curses, intended for all who should disturb the tomb. Lucian 
[Nigr, 30), writing many centuries later, speaks of servants stationed 
at tombs to guard the offerings placed there by friends of the dead. 

The information upon the manners, customs, and beliefs of the an- 
cient Athenians to be won from these interesting lekythoi-pictures has 
been by no means exhausted. Here is a field as yet not thoroughly 
explored by any one. The information obtained in such inquiries is 
autographic : it does not come to us through the muddy and perplex- 
ing medium of centuries of dictionary-makers, nor through the distort- 
ing lens of philosophy or of poetical speculation, but immediately from 
the hands and hearts of simple artizans, who themselves reflect uncon- 
sciously the age in which they lived. 

III. 

The discussion of our lekythoi will lack an important element of 
completeness, if we do not ascertain their place in the development of 
this variety of vase-painting. The task of ascertaining this place must 
at present necessarily be tentative and provisional : this question has 
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not yet received the systematic and thorough examination in all its 
details that is required for its final settlement. Some excellent and 
most suggestive hints, however, have been thrown out by Furtwangler/^ 
Taking advantage of these, and following the lines laid down by the 
Berlin archaeologist, supplementing and more closely classifying here 
and there, we now proceed to sketch the history of Attic white leky- 
thoi. We shall thus expect to establish chronological divisions, into 
some one of which each of the lekythoi published in this article, so far 
as it is original, must evidently fall.^^ 

In outlining the history of white lekythoi, hardly more than a cer- 
tain order of development, or the chronological sequence of certain 
favorite types, can be determined, with perhaps approximate dates for 
a few vases in the several groups or series thus ascertained. This 
grouping must be based upon the independent applicmtion of several 
criteria in the study of the material, the results of each such applica- 
tion supplementing and correcting the results gained from the applica- 
tion of the other criteria. Now the criteria chosen are (1) form of vase, 
(2) technique, (3) types of subordinate decoration, (4) certain charac- 
teristics of the scenes painted upon the vases, and (5) inscriptions. 

The earliest prevailing form of the white lekythoi is a short stout 
vase with large body, wdth no distinction of shoulder, and with wide 
handle attached to rim of mouth and body (Furtwangler, VasmsammL, 
Taf. VI, No. 102). This form is succeeded by one in which the body re- 
mains stout, but is marked off at the upper end with a high shoulder ; 
it has a cylindrical neck, a low narrow mouth, handle attached below 
the mouth^s rim (Furtwangler, ibid.. No. 175). Very few vases of this 
form have the white ground, and then only on a small part of the vase. 
The w^hite ground becomes frequent in the following forra.^^ The body 

^^Arch. Zeitung, 1880, pp. 135-137 ; and in the classifications and descriptions of the 
Berlin lekythoi, in his Vasensammlung im Antiquariunij 1885. 

^^ Inasmuch as certain types of fabrication, decoration and artistic technique were 
slow in receiving recognition, and were perpetuated long after they had ceased to be 
the prevalent types, it becomes impossible to assign its exact date to any special vase 
under consideration : the utmost that may be done in most cases is, to assert that 
the type to which the vase belongs prevailed at such and such a period, but that the 
specimen in hand may be earlier or later than this period. It is with this under- 
standing that the vases above catalogued are assigned places in the following chrono- 
logical sketch. 

^* Our No. 5 has a form which is earlier, as prevalent form, than the form just 
now mentioned. But it by no means follows that this particular vase is therefore 
necessarily an earlier vase. 
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of the vase now becomes slimmer, swelling upward from the foot by a 
curve at first sudden and then gradual. The shoulder is almost flat : 
the neck is long and narrow : the mouth of the vase is high and broad, 
cup-shaped, and frequently also narrower, deeper and trumpet-shaped. 
The handle is attached as in the preceding form. Most lekythoi figured 
on the lekythoi-pictures are of this form, which must have been preva- 
lent through a long period. Before it falls into disuse it is succeeded 
by a still slimmer form, with high (instead of flat) shoulder, shorter 
neck, and (usually) trumpet-shaped mouth — the form described as 
typical on p. 387. 

The four other criteria we shall simultaneously make use of: viz., 
technique, decoration, pictured scenes, and inscriptions. 

The earlier forms of lekythoi with white ground have a technique 
which in many of its features requires us to place them in the period 
of Black-figured ware, both early y and late7\ It is, however, in the 
late or second division of this period that white begins to be used as 
a ground color on the body of the vase. The application of a thin 
chalky coating on the picture part of the native red of vases was prac- 
tised at this time, not only for lekythoi, but also for oinochoai, kylikes, 
etc. This white coating is almost never now put on the shoulder of the 
lekythos. The mouth, back of handle and lower part of the body re- 
ceive a black coating. The shoulder is decorated, at first, on the native 
red, with figures of animals (lion, hen, hare, etc.), and then these with 
the palmette ; lotus buds with radiating lines are also used alone on the 
native red shoulder; the so-called egg-ornament appears on the upper 
edge of the shoulder, and then the meander on the upper part of the 
body. All this is done before the white coating has extended upon the 
shoulder. These motives reappear later. The pictured scenes upon 
these lekythoi are mostly but not entirely mythical. Very few leky- 
thoi of this period are found in a perfect condition : they have usually 
been badly burned and defaced by fire. The vases of later years, which 
are preserved in great numbers and very perfectly, owe their preserva- 
tion to their having been merely buried, rather than first burned and 
then buried with the dead. The typical or classical form of the white 
lekythos is already reached in the latter part of the period of the Black- 
figured ware, which might roughly be placed from 550-450 B. c, the 
last years of it being contemporaneous with the earlier years of the 
period known as that of Red-figured ware. 

It is in this period of Red-figured ware, with its subdivisions known 
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as the severe, the early-free (before 400 B. c), and the late-free, especially 
in the last of the three, that white lekythoi most abound. At the out- 
set, the newly acquired red -figured technique is transferred to the white 
lekythoi ; instead of figures in dead black, fully filled in, outline draw- 
ings — at first in the severe style — are made on the white ground. In 
the earlier stage of the severe style, these outlines are drawn in thin 
fine lines ; eyes are represented enfaee in profile faces ; the white ground 
is of a dirty yellow. In the later stage of the severe style, the outlines 
are bluntly drawn with the brush and with the black pigment of the 
coating, or with a thin yellowish paint, while the ground is usually a 
clear, bright white. Eyes are represented in profile. In the earlier 
stage, the scenes depicted are mostly from ordinary or home life, or of 
such familiar divinities as Eros, Nike, etc. In the later stage,^^ perhaps 
about 480-450 b. c, begin to appear in increasing numbers representa- 
tions of the cult of the tomb. On these lekythoi the grave is usually a 
tumulus, before which sometimes stands a very slender stele. 

Long before this time, the custom had prevailed of placing these 
lekythoi, among the other offerings, with the dead. The feeling grad- 
ually gained recognition that the appropriate scenes for vases designed 
for these uses were such as would suggest the loving devotion of sur- 
vivors, and, as an expression of this feeling, scenes of the cult of the 
grave became the rule. In these two stages of the severe subdivision of 
Red-figured ware, the body of the white lekythos alone (with few ex- 
ceptions) is coated with white. On the native red of the shoulder are 
painted the palmette vine and other motives mentioned above, though 
the animal decoration disappears : the neck and lower part of the body 
are left uncovered. But soon the natural step is taken of covering these 
parts with the black pigment, such as was used on contemporaneous 
Red-figured ware proper. The white coating is likewise extended over 
the shoulder. The classical form of the white lekythos had become 
fixed several decades before : now, by this innovation, which becomes 
the rule, the classical type of decoration becomes fixed : i. e., the shoul- 
der and body are white, while the other parts of the vase are coated a 

^ It is perhaps here that we should place Nos. 5-9. Note on No. 7 the inscription in 
the old- Attic alphabet. The term White Lekythoi is sometimes restricted to vases of 
the decoration of Nos. 1-4, and 10, 11. Nos. 5-9 may belong to the class designated by 
Dumont as vases dits du type de Locres. Cf. Collignon, Catal, pp. 88-99 ; Pottier, Etude, 
pp. 4, 5. The White Lekythoi kgt' e^oxrjv are coated with a chalky coating which 
is distinctly white, and easily flakes off: in the vases de Locres the coating is usually 
a yellowish-white, as firm as the other colors on the vase. 
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deep black. Just about this time the meander ornament is sometimes 
used both above and below the picture ; later, the lower band was dis- 
carded. The Olympichos vase^^ shows this transition stage admirably, 
and also, by means of its inscription, in the old- Attic alphabet, written 
mostly from right to left,^* enables us to ^x upon a date, at least not 
much later than 450 b. c, near which time it was probably made. 

It is, however, in the next subdivision of the Red-figured ware, i, e, 
in the early-free, which may be regarded as extending to about 400 B. c, 
that sepulchral scenes begin very distinctly to predominate. There are 
many lekythoi of this period without any white ground w^hatever. The 
types of form and of subordinate decoration previously fixed are fol- 
lowed : in the meander a cross or an X begins to be inserted as in 
our No. 1. Besides the black pigment of the coating, dark red is used 
in touching up here and there, as in the alternate leaves of the palmette 
vine on the shoulder. The main outlines are now traced with a dry 
point, over which is drawn the brush charged with color. Colors be- 
come more various. Outlines are traced not only in the usual black, 
but also in dark red, and in greyish tints ; details are filled in with 
these colors and also with violet, blue, and green. The stele becomes 
less slender, and the tumulus less frequent. On all these vases the 
shoulder is decorated with the triple palmette vine; and the meander, 
instead of encircling the vase, extends only above the picture.^ 

In the second, or so-called late-free, subdivision of Red-figured 
ware, subsequent to 400 b. c, the lekythoi are in many cases won- 
derful works of art. We now have perfected polychromy on a 
white ground. The outlines previously drawn with a dry point are 
traced over with a brownish-red paint, and a rich variety of colors is 
used in filling in, for garments, etc. Violet is common. The pal- 
mette vine on the shoulder is omitted in many cases : the shoulder 
then remains white or is partly covered by the acanthus leaves which 
rise upward from the top of the broad stele. The meander likewise 

*^ Furtwangler, VasensammL, No. 2252 ; Arch. Zeitung^ 1880, p. 134. 

^0\/A>i^lAlOH o^ 7ra?? xa^o?, and KAVO^ y.aX6<$. 

^^ Here belongs our No. 1, and at about the same time Nos. 2, 3, and 4. The Munich 
vase (Jahn's Catalogue^ No. 209 ; cf. p. 392) belongs to about the same time as No. 1, 
though in coloring it is richer. The Dromippos vase in Berlin (Furtwangler, Vasen- 
sammL, No. 2443), with its inscription in the new-Attic alphabet, and with its KaXoc 
sentiment, suggests 400 b. c. as not very far from the date at which this type of white 
lekythoi prevailed. Our Nos. 10, 11 are probably later. 
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begins to be omitted : at first the horizontal lines inclosing it are re- 
tained, and then they are omitted. Finally, the white coating is ex- 
tended over the whole vase. The colors in the paintings are often 
treated with great art : according to Pottier, flesh parts are tinted, and 
rendered with an eye to light and shade. The stele on these products 
is usually low and broad. The acanthus ornament, which, on datable 
Attic reliefs, is said first to appear early in the fourth century, is like- 
wise found here. 

Toward the latter part of this period, the preparation of these vases 
has become so much of an industry that the signs of careless work 
become more and more apparent ; the clay used is of a poor quality ; 
the white coating coarse and inferior ; and the art of these humble 
artizans loses something of the ideal loveliness that marked the work 
of their craft in the first and second thirds of the fourth century b. c. 

John Henry Wright. 
Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md, 
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WHITE LEKYTHOS FROM ATHENS. 
{Described on p. S94, Vase Wo. 1). 

1. Smne at mortuary stele, 2. Palmette ornament on shoulder of vase. 
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